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The Old 


Water Wheel Jun 


Mr. & Mrs. Richard Opitz 
and 


Our Whole Staff 


wish you 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Try our New Buffet & Smorgasbord 
Friday Evening, January 8th 


Served from Six to Nine 


Join us often in this charming historic spot 
for Luncheon, Cocktails and Dinner 


On Old Easton Highway, 1 mile North of Cross Keys, Doylestown 
Phone Doylestown 3706 


Make This 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ina 


1954 FORD 


See it NOW at 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 
West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Telephone: Doylestown 9477 -9478 


JANUARY CLEARANCE 
SALE 


OUR $100,000 STOCK MUST BE SOLD TO MAKE ROOM 
FOR 1954 MERCHANDISE WHICH IS ARRIVING DAILY! 


No Low 


Money Bank Rates 
Down with 


with 24 Months 
Trade-In To Pay 


€ RCA VICTOR HOT POINT e 


@ EMERSON MAYTAG e 


e PHILCO BENDIX © 


Get More For Your Old Appliance or TV 


a 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC 


240 W. Broad St. — Quakertown 126 
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LOVE BUCKS COUNTY? 


Beautiful guidebook, 160 listings $ 
as joue clothes, crafts, etc. + 
$1 —MARGARET 7? 
WELLER, “Star Hill Farm, Doyles- 4 
$ town, Pa. t 
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About Traveler 


THIS MONTH'S COVER. Yes, the lady in the 
mink coat is thawing out the old pump. Maybe 
the automatic pump is on the blink. Maybe the 
fuses have blown. In any event, it shows that 
the lady of the house—even the most-beautifully 
restored old Bucks County house—occasionally has 
to step out and face facts of winter. (Billee Farber 
models Betty Lovett's mink in this Sara Maynard 
Clark photograph. It’s Betty's house, too.) 
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BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER is publish- 
ed monthly by Bucks County Gazette, 
Inc., Huffnagle Press Building, North 
Main Street, New Hope, Pa. Sub- 
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A listing of Points of Interest in Bucks 
County open to the General Public. Any cor- 
rections, suggestions or recommendations will 
be welcomed by this magazine. 


Bucks County Historical Museum—At Ashland and 
Pine Streets, Doylestown. А large and varied 
collection of fascinating historical items from 
thimbles to hay-wagons. Open weekdays from 
8 to 5. No children under 16 admitted without 
an adult. Historical Library—Open from 9 to 
noon and 1 to 5. The building is closed Sundays. 


Lenape Park, Perkasie. 
ing. 


For picnicking and boat- 
Free. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, 
The private collection of the late 
founder and builder of the Histor- 
Open weekdays from 1 to 4. 


Doylestown. 
Henry Mercer, 
ical Museum. 


reconstructed 
On the river 
Open daily from 
50 cents; children 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully 
home and gardens of William Penn. 
between Morrisville and Bristol. 
10 to 4:30. Adults admission, 
under 12, free. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street. Ice 


skating rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 


Ringing Rocks—One & a half miles west of Upper 


Black Eddv in Bridgeton Township. Four acres of 
trap rock boulders many of which ring loud and 


clearly when struck with a hammer. In 1890 a 
Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected enough to make 
a musical scale on which he played tunes, 
companied by Valley Band, at a 
meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and His- 
torical Association. 


ac- 
the Pleasant 


Tohickon Creek 
scenic picnic area. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On 
west of Point Pleasant. А 
Closes at Sundown. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One of the 


nation's historical shrines, commemorating 
1776. On River Road be- 


major 
the famous crossing in 


1 


tween Yardley and New Hope. The Lower Park 
is the setting for the boulder marking the embarka- 
tion point. The nearby Methodist Church has on 
display the famed Leutze painting of General 
George Washington in a big rowboat—from 9 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, has picnic fireplaces 
and tables and a wildflower preserve. Also of 
A burial ground for several Continental 
soldiers. The Thompson-Neely house is open from 
1 to 4 p. m. on Saturday & Sunday, Bird banding 
is demonstrated every Saturday & Sunday after- 
noon at 4 p. m. Bowman’s Tower commands a 
view of the valley and closes, as does the park, 


interest: 


at sundown. 


Public events in and around Bucks County 


We welcome reports of such 
affairs, if they are of General Interest, pro- 
vided they reach our offices no later than 
the Ist day of the preceding month. 


this month. 


JANUARY hold public 
hearings on Delaware flood problems at Yardley 
Community Center, 10:30 a. m. 


11—Агту Engineers will 


JANUARY 27—Community Concerts Association pre- 
sents Nadine Connor, soprano, at 8:30 p. m., in 
the War Memorial Building, Trenton. Season 
tickets are required and may be bought at door or 
at 39 N. Willow St. $6 for six concerts. 


ART EXHIBITS. Paintings by local artists at the 
Delaware Book Shop Gallery, New Hope, through 


January. Closed Sundays. 


Being restaurants which serve good food, or 
which have a reputation for so doing. Other 
names may be added as we travel farther afield, 
meanwhile these have our approval. We shall 
appreciate both complaints and suggestions. 
Note: no liquor is served in Pennsylvania on 
Sundays. 


DOWN THE RIVER 


Delaware Oaks—Route 611 at Riegelsville. Noon 
to 9 p. m. Closed Sunday. 


Ewald’s Diner—Route 611 at Riegelsville. Every 
day from 7 a. m. to 2 a. m. 


Ferndale Hotel—Route 611 at Ferndale. Week- 
days, 8 a. m. to midnight. Sundays 1l a. m. 
to7 p.m. 


Black Bass Hotel—River Road at Lumberville. Week- 
days noon to 2:30, 6 to 9. Sundays | to 7. 


Cuttalossa Inn—River Road, Lumberville. Noon to 
2, 5:30 to 10. Closed Sundays. Closes Dec. 1 for 


the winter. 


Logan Inn—Ferry Street, New Hope. Noon to 2:15, 
6 to 8:45. Closed Sundays. 


Tow Path House—Mechanics Street, New Hope. 
Weekdays Noon to 3, 5 to 9:30. Sundays 1 to 8. 
Closed Mondays. 


Canal House—Mechanics Street, New Hope. 12:30 
to 3 р. т. 6 їо 9 p. m. Closed Sundays. 


River House—S. River Road, New Hope.  Week- 
days noon to 2:30 (Saturdays to 3), 5 to 9. 
Sundays noon to 8. 


Old Cartwheel Inn—Old York Road West of New 
Hope. Weekdays Noon to 2:30, 5 to 8 (Saturdays 
to 9.) Sundays noon to 8. Closed Mondays. 


Tower Tavern—River Road below New Hope. 11 
a. m. to midnight. Closed Sundays. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washington Crossing. 
Weekdays 12 to 2, 5 to 8. Sundays 12 to 7. 
Closed Mondays. 


Jack Hansen's Inn—Old Lincoln Highway, Morris- 
ville. 12 noon to 1 a. m. Closed Sundays. 


Pennsbury Inn—Off Bristol Road near Pennsbury 
Manor. 11:30 a. m. to 10 p. m. Closed Sundays. 


Red Lion Inn—Frankford Avenue and City Line, 
Andalusia. Lunch and Dinner. 


UP THE COUNTY 


Flannery’s Restaurant—Lincoln Highway, Penndell. 
10 a. m. to 2 a. m. Saturday 10 a. m. to Mid- 
night. Sunday 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


Temperance House—Washington & State Streets, 
Newtown. 12 to 2:30, 5 to 8. Sunday 12 to 7. 
Closed Monday. Beer only. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Make New Friends, Keep the Old 
These are Silver, Those are Gold 


The Black Bass Hotel 


Since 1745 a friendly refuge for 
the wayfarer traveling up or down 
the river. Fine food and lodging. 

River Road, Lumberville 


Sugan 3071 


WE’LL BE CLOSED from the 11th 
of January until the 25th. After that 
the welcome mat will be out again and 
the fires burning to give you cheer. 
Come for luncheon or dinner any day 
but Monday. 


Tow Path House 


New Hope, Pennsylvania 
New Hope 3784 


SUBSCRIBING’S EASY. Just send 


$2 and your name and address to— 


The BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


ОРЕМ 
ALL WINTER 


Luncheon— 
Cocktails — Dinner 


Nm Edge 


On The Delaware 


Lambertville, N. J. — 897 


Dine at the “Small Hotel by the Wishing Well" 


WEEKDAYS: 5 p. m. to 11 p. m. 


SATURDAYS: Noon to 11 p. m. 


SUNDAYS: Noon to Ten 


Our Banquet Facilities are available for up to 100 persons. 


COLLIGAVS. STOCKTON INN 


Phone: Lambertville, N. J., 9890 or 9864 
WE ARE CLOSED ON MONDAYS 


We SERVE delicious food amidst 


charming Colonial surroundings. 


Cocktail Bar 


Guest Rooms 


Summer Garden 


WASHINGTON CROSSING 
INN 


at Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Phone Newtown 2277 


HAVE YOU EVER listened to Bob 
Brugger's "Lunch At The Doylestown 
Inn” over WBUX? It’s a Great Show. 
Have you ever lunched or dined here 
yourself? You'll have a good meal, 
whether you eat in the Grille, the 
Dining Room or downstairs in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall, our Bar and Cock- 
tail Lounge. We're Air Conditioned, 
and all our rooms have baths. Drop 
by, here at the center of your County, 
where Route 202 and Route 611 cross. 
Our phone, Doylestown 9307. 


DOYLESTOWN INN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


DO YOU KNOW the fascinating history and the leading part that Bucks 
County has played in our country’s development. Do you know anything about 
the other end of your County? The Bucks County TRAVELER is the only 
publication which gives a constant picture of the past, present and future of our 
fast growing area. 


traveler's guide 


(Starts on Page 4) 


Buck Hotel—Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes, Feaster- 
ville. 11:30-3; 5-10. Closed Sundays. 


General Greene Inn—4At the crossroads in Bucking- 
ham. 12 to 2, 5 to 7:30. Closed Sundays. 


The Barn—Buckingham. Lunch and Dinner. 12 
noon to 2 a. m. Closed Sundays. 


Vincent's Warrington Inn—Route 611 at Warring- 
ton. Weekdays 11:30 a. m. to midnight.  Satur- 
days noon to 9:30. Closed Sundays. 


Doylestown Inn—West State Street, Doylestown. 
Grill room 7 a. m. to midnight, Sunday 8 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. Dining room 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. 


Fountain House—N. Main Street, Doylestown. Break- 
fast 7 to 10:30. Lunch & dinner, noon to 8. 


Bucks County Inn—N. Main Street, Doylestown. 
Noon to 8 p. m. Closed Sunday. 


Ed’s Diner—Route 202, Doylestown. Open day 
and night. 


Conti's Inn—Cross Keys. Noon to midnight. Clos- 
ed Sundays. 


Countryside Inn—Cross Keys. Noon to 2:30. 5 to 
9. Closed Sundays. 


Water Wheel Inn—Old Route 611. 11:30 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. Sundays 11:30 a. m. to 8:30 p. m. 
Closed Mondays. 


Pipersville Inn—Route 413, Pipersville. Noon to 
2 5 to 9. Sunday noon to 8 p. m. Closed Mon- 
ays. 


Goldie's Restaurant—Route 313 at Dublin. 7 a. m. 
to 7 p. m. Sundays 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


Twin Gables—1222 Broad Street, Quakertown. Noon 
to 9 p. m. (Fridays & Saturdays to midnight, Sun- 
days to 8 p. m.) 


Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & Broad Street, 
Quakertown. 5 p. m. to midnight, Sunday noon 
to 7 p. m. Closed Monday & Tuesday. 


Meyer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. 8 
a. m. to midnight. Fridays to 2 a. m. 


Benetz Inn—Route 309, Quakertown. 8 a. m. to 
Midnight. Sundays 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. Closed 
Mondays. 


Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. Daily 
6:30 a. m. to 12:30 a. m. 


Washington House—Route 309, Sellersville. 


ACROSS THE REVER 


Colligan's—Stockton, N. J. Weekdays 5 to 1l 
p. m. Saturdays noon to 1l p. m. Sundays noon 
to 10. Closed Mondays. 


Lambertville House—Bridge Street, Lambertville, 
N. J. Weekdays: Breakfast 7 to 9; lunch and din- 
ner 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. Sundays: breakfast 
7:30 to 9; lunch & dinner 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
Closed Tuesdays. 


River's Edge—Lambert Lane, Lambertville, М. J. 
Noon to 2, 5:30 to 10 p. m. Closed Sundays. 


Landwehr's—River Road, north of Trenton, N. J. 
Noon to 2 p. m. 5 to 8 p. m. Saturday and 
Sunday noon to 8 p. m. Closed Monday. 


THE 
RIVER HOUSE 


In New Hope, Penna. 


LUNCH: Noon to 2:30 
DINNER: 5:00 to 8:30 
SUNDAY: Noon to 8:00 


New Hope 3792 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


BUCKS COUNTY INN 


On The Square At 
Doylestown 


Visit The 
COPPER ROOM 
for Cocktails 


Modern Rooms Fine Food 
Large Parking Area 


Phone Doylestown 4829 


DOYLESTOWN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY 


Established in 1851 


Farm Equipment Headquarters International Trucks 
McCormick Farm Machines Cadillac - Oldsmobile 
Ashland Street, Doylestown S. Main St., Doylestown 
Phone: 9441 


In Bucks County, It's 


DAVIS FEED MILL 


CUSTOM GRINDING AND MIXING 


Lime — Fertilizer — Feeds — Seeds 


RUSHLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone Wycombe 3411 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Courses co-ordinating theoretical and practical agriculture 
and general education leading to the Bachelor of Science 
Degree. For Information and catalogues, please write to: 
The Dean of Students 
Farm School Post Office 
Pennsylvania 


WHEN YOU'RE IN DOYLESTOWN VISIT 


ED'S MODERN DINER - RESTAURANT 
ON ROUTE 202 (WEST STATE STREET) 


"THE BEST AT ITS BEST!" 


BOOM TIMES FOR BUCKS FARMERS 


The small farmer everywhere is having a tough time these 
days. Will the industrial growth in Lower Bucks bring our 
farmers more trouble? "Well make out," they say. Read this 


thoughtful, fact-filled, hopeful article— 


By PAuL BLANSHARD, JR. 


With half the human race going to bed 
hungry every night—and farming more a 
key to human happiness than ever—what 
happens when the irresistable force of in- 
dustrial progress meets the immovable ob- 
ject of an agricultural tradition—as is hap- 
pening in Bucks County today? Does the 
industrial boom in this second-fastest- 
growing section of the United States mean 
agricultural bust? Is farming doomed on 
these 395,000 acres? 

Time was when William Penn traded 
with Indian farmers on these lands which 
are bounded on nearly three sides by the 
wandering Delaware River. Today, with 
the new U. S. Steel Corporation plant 
operating at Morrisville and 16,000 homes 
scheduled for nearby Levittown, there is 


serious: question as to future Bucks farm- 
ing. 

The answer seems to lie with local 
farmers, cold statistics and county plan- 
ners. 

"It ain't easy to learn your lessons all 
over when you've been farming since 
World War One," says William Lovett, 
who had to sell his 175 acres in Fallsing- 
ton and Bristol in favor of a 100-acre piece 
outside Newtown. 

Bradshaw  Snipes, whose family has 
farmed a 60-acre tract in Falls Township 
for over a century, declares in favor of 
sitting tight, one of the few still doing so 
after just three years of south-county 
boom. "If industry pays its fair share 
of the taxes, we'll be all right." 


County Agent William F. Greenawalt 
points to farming area of Upper Bucks 
which has not been touched by the in- 
dustrial boom far to the south—and 
probably never will be. The map hangs 
crooked so the arrow points north. 


On the other hand and at the other 
end of the county, in Durham Township, 
C. Montford Nicholas is far more troubled 
with how much work it takes to cultivate 
hilly land than with the possible effects 
of industrialization. Also in the north- 
county, George Doane, Jr., with a 67- 
acre holding between Quakertown and 
Trumbauersville, predicts no major change 
in the farming pattern but foresees major 
alterations in the political complexion of 
the county—now staunchly Republican. 

"The man who likes it well enough to 
put in fourteen hours a day will still make 
out okay," declares James Gemmell, 3rd 
of Doylestown R.D., who also is presi- 
dent of the Bucks County Young Farmers 
Association. “We farm because we love 
independence. We are a different breed. 
And I think we'll always be on this land.” 

Joseph Canby of Middletown Township, 
farmer for almost four decades and also 
president of the Pennsylvania Dairymens 
Association, looks at things two ways. “Т 
think farming is doomed south of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (lower sixth of the 
county) but those who stick to it will do 
better than ever north of Langhorne." Joe 
can well remember the proud traditions 
of this rich earth, this rural Bucks County 
where his father supplied milk for the 
students when George School was founded 
60 years ago. As recently as the start of 
the boom in 1950 the county ranked first 
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among the 3,500 American counties in 
growing commercial summer vegetables. 
The commercial vegetable crop of Bucks 
was larger than the combined crops of 
Montana, Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 


County Agent William Greenawalt, 
however, finds that vegetable production 
has in three years been sliced in half, “is 
headed toward zero in the southern end 
of the county.” Only King Farms, Inc. 
remains in fertile Lower Bucks, where 
America presently flexes its industrial 
muscles, 


“We intend to keep on operating at the 
old place of business,” says Fred Watts, 
general manager of King Farms. The or- 
ganization leases a gross 6,000 acres from 
the Warner Company (building materials). 
It farms a net 2,100 acres on a double and 
triple crop rotation plan which yields 
crops equivalent to normal production on 
5,500 acres—a gross income of somewhere 
around $2,000,000 yearly. The labor force, 
varying seasonally between 125 and 1,300, 
works chiefly on spinach, broccoli and cu- 
cumbers in that order of importance. 


On a broader canvas of county agricul- 
ture now, some 10,000 took part in agri- 
cultural production here in 1950. One 
acre of farmland produced $67 worth of 
goods. This compares with an average 
$30 for the state of Pennsylvania. Among 
U. S. counties, Bucks ranked in the first 
100 production-wise. 


Paul Rothrock, assistant county agent, 
says that local farmers occupy themselves 
with these kinds of agriculture mainly, 
in this order: dairying, poultry raising, 
vegetable growing. 


“The greatest effect I personally have 
noted from the boom is,” he observes, 
“the jacking up of land values. A New- 
town fellow told me not long ago his 
land had tripled in value! It’s not easy 
to buy a new farm now!” 

Prime value, of course, is nothing new 
for Bucks farmland. Statistics show that 
in 1950 Pennsylvania ranked thirteenth 
among U. S. states in acreages value (land 


(Continued on Page 20) 


DR. SCHATZ REMARKABLE MOLD 


А new scientific foray in the great war 
against cancer is going on quietly these 
days in an old stone house near Doyles- 
town that once served as headquarters 
for Lafayette in the war against the Brit- 
ish. Тһе battle, whose outcome is still 
very much in doubt, is going on in a 
closet. 


There, under the watchful eye of young, 
intense Dr. Albert Schatz, professor of 
microbiology and director of research at 
the National Agricultural College, millions 
of tiny microbes, called Streptomyces 
nitrificans, are feeding and growing in 
flasks containing only a chemical sub- 
stance called Urethan. 


To the layman, the rows of flasks don't 
seem very exciting; they appear to con- 
tain some beer-colored liquid with some- 
thing looking like cream cheese floating 
on its surface. But what is actually hap- 
pening in the flasks is a scientific marvel 
of the first order. 


"Urethan is a pure chemical" Dr. 
Schatz explains, "and here we have these 
microbes—a mold, if you will—feeding and 
living on it. No other organism that we 
know of can live on a pure chemical." 


This phenomenon alone would be in- 
teresting enough to warrant headlines since 
it appears to represent another step to- 
ward the ultimate goal of biological chem- 
istry, the discovery of the chemical origins 
of life. But what brings a light to Dr. 
Schatz eyes is the nature of the Urethan 
on which his microbes are feeding. For, 
despite its extremely simple chemical 
make-up (C2H5—OCO-NH2), Urethan 
is closely connected with cancer. 


Once used as a mild narcotic in the 
handling of laboratory animals, Urethan 
suddenly achieved fame among cancer 
fighters when it developed that it caused 
cancer in mice. Not only that—it caused 
a specific type, namely cancer of the lungs. 
Further study of Urethan showed that it 
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had a limited value аз a counteracting 
agent in the treatment of Leukemia, which 
is cancer of the blood. 


how does 
Urethan produce cancer? Once Dr. Schatz 
finds out what is going on in those inno- 
cent-looking flasks, hell check to see if 
the same process occurs in the cancerous 
lungs of animals injected with Urethan. 
If it does—and if this age-old biochemical 
puzzle can be reduced to a formula— 


Now the big question is: 


scientists can start looking for a way 
to reverse the process and find a cure for 
cancer. 


Dr. Schatz won't say this, however. It's 
much too early for any such speculation. 
As he, true scientist that he is, puts it: 
"All we can say is that we now have 
living cells feeding on a pure chemical 
that produces cancer." 


It still sounds like a good start. 
—Christopher Jones 


UNIN 


—Lithograph courtesy of Mrs. Henry W. Turner 


WHAT'S HAPPENED TO OUR WEATHER? 


As TRAVELER was going to press, Old Man Winter seemed 
to be winding up for a fast blizzard. But by the time you read 
this, forsythia may be blooming in January all over the county. 
Here's the real low-down on ‘Old-Fashioned Winters — 


By Grace CHANDLER 


Nowadays everyone holds the weather- 
man personally responsible for predicting 
"snow flurries" which turn out to be a 
"blizzard" bringing—hold your breath—six 
inches of the horrid white stuff. The 
modern world on wheels skids to a stop 
in the nearest ditch. 

Old timers snort scornfully and opine 
that today's climate is downright sissy. 
Now, when they were boys, the mercury 
in the thermometer dropped out of sight 
from October through April and snow 
was snow, by gosh, and always came in 
ten-foot falls. А twice-daily chore was 
digging the cows out of drifts to milking 
height. The cows wore bells оп their 
horns so you could locate the milk de- 
partment. 

Like the subject discussed in the oldest 
bit of writing on record, which claims 
that the younger generation is going to 
the bowwows in a basket—or the Ancient 
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Egyptian equivalent of such terms—the 
subject of the weather splits any group 
according to age. 

“The weather isn’t what it used to be,” 
say the oldsters. 

“And never was,” retort the juniors. 


Let’s look at the record. 


According to Hazard’s Register of Penn- 
sylvania, 1831 was the year of “The Great 
Snow." It piled up to nearly three feet 
deep on the level and shocked the resi- 
dents of the State to the very marrow of 
their bones. There had been but little 
snow for several previous years and the 
experts had assured everyone that our 
climate was “meliorating’ because the 
forests were being cleared off. Mild win- 
ters, they said, would be followed by 
milder ones, and so on until the climate 
would be as balmy as anyone could wish 
for this side of Heaven. 


The storm extended from the Allegheny 
to the Alantic coast and its severity was 
beyond the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tants. The stages could not get through 
and Doylestown had no mail or news- 
papers for three days, and the passengers 
took refuge in farm houses along the 
route. Between Lancaster and Paradise, 
a distance of nine miles, 50 horses were 
used to break open the road. Six of the 
strongest horses were hitched to a stage 
to pull it out of the way but did not 
succeed, and one horse died on the spot 
from its efforts. In Harrisburg, only four 
of 24 Grand Jurors turned up at the 
Court House. The rest were stranded at 
home or along the way. 


This storm jolted the residents of Penn- 
sylvania out of their notion that Old Man 
Winter was getting weak in the legs. The 
sleighs and bob-sleds were dusted off and 
kept in readiness thereafter. The snows 
came and departed and came again, but 
nowhere is recorded any proof of the 
claim of all old timers that in their day 
"when it snowed, it stayed snowed until 
Summer." 


A century ago, the menfolks were no 
more eager to wield a snow shovel than 
they are today. The Doylestown Demo- 
crat noted in its January 25, 1853 issue 
that the snow remained on the walks for 
days, “making it dangerous for old people 
and those a little ‘how come you so’ to 
travel upon." Two weeks later, the paper 
reported that incessant rain had turned 
the roads into mud beds from which stage 
passengers and the mails “had to be con- 
veyed by sleigh for many miles." 


The winter of 1854 came closer to liv- 
ing up to the legends. The snow was 20 
feet deep in Boston that January, four feet 
deep in Philadelphia, and deep enough 
in Charleston, South Carolina, for the 
children to make a snowman. А small 
one. In Chicago, the snow was turned 
into rock-like walls by the 15 degrees be- 
low zero temperature. Pumps on locomo- 
tives froze, stranding the passengers for 
36 hours without food or heat. In this 
area, according to the Democrat, "the 
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gingling of sleigh bells charmed the ear 
night and day." 


Twenty years later, in the January 27, 
1874 issue, the Democrat commented at 
length about the heat. The school chil- 
dren, it said, were convinced that the end 
of the world was near. True to form, the 
old timers claimed that the winters weren't 
what they used to be, but the editor 
spiked that by quoting from ancient rec- 
ords: In February, 1804, flowers were 
blooming in the woods; in February, 1779, 
the willows leaved, peach trees blossomed 
and flowers of the dandelion were seen; 
in January, 1790, boys were boating on 
the river as if it were summer; in January, 
1778, there was not enough ice on the 
smallest pond to bear a dog, and in Jan- 
uary, 1765, the skies were cloudless, the 
atmosphere warm, and the only thing the 
chronicler had to complain of was being 
bothered by the flies. 


“Fearful Fogs," according to a headline 
in the same 1874 issue, followed the warm 
spell. These were first-class London-like 
fogs and the editor was patriotically an- 
noyed about "these visitations to the land 
of the free." "Though "brought here by 
the same south wind that later on in the 
season sings of happy springs, and. in ten- 
derness touches the love-lips of May,” 
their murky sultriness gave everyone the 
heebie-jeebies. Just when they were ready 
to die without protest, "the vapors vanish- 
ed and the sun streamed out in splendor. 
It seemed so calm, so clear, as if it were 
the bridal of the earth and the sky." The 
modern weatherman should try that tune 
on his complicated charts. 


In December, 1877, everyone who had 
а horse or a mule and a pair of runners 
was out sleighing. The landlords of the 
taverns were jubilant, the sleighing parties 
stopped "and of course must have some- 
thing to warm them ир” А young man 
from Pebble Hill went sleighing “with a 
fair charmer by his side," took a sharp 
corner too fast and spilled the lady into 
a snow bank. She found the upset amus- 
ing "but wishes that someone would kind- 


(Continued on Page 22) 


NEEDED: A New County Courthouse 


The industrial and population 
boom in lower Bucks caught up with 
Doylestown last month. The citizen- 
ry picked up the DAILY INTELLI- 
GENCER one Saturday afternoon 
and found that the County Commis- 
sioners were planning to tear down 
the old courthouse (above) and re- 
place it with a large modern struc- 
ture capable of housing not only 
the courts but also the county offices. 

There probably has not been such 
a wailing and gnashing of teeth in 
central Bucks since the terrible day 
in 1876 when the powers-that-be de- 
cided to tear down the old 1812 
courthouse (next page) and replace 
it with the hulking stone fortress 
that now serves as our seat of justice. 
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Today's protests range from loyal 
claims that there is beauty in the old 
building (which is more like a 
castle on the Rhine than an Ameri- 
can courthouse) to more justifiable 
pleas that a large, new building 
might take up all of the courthouse 
park with its pleasant trees. It is 
also pointed out that a large build- 
ing would concentrate parking in an 
already overcrowded area.  Prob- 
ably the most astonishing protest 
comes from our friend Bob Brugger 
of the Pipersville Inn and WBUX 
who points out sentimentally that 
ours is probably the only 12-sided 
courthouse in America. 

But 12-sided or not, even its ad- 
mirers admit the present building 


is not in tune with the times. Crime 
in our county jumped 27 per cent 
last year, which fortells even more 
delay and overcrowding in a build- 
ing which already is crowded with 
jurors sitting on their hands (at $7 
per diem) waiting for cases. The 
mounting costs of fuel have made it 
uneconomical for the taxpayers to 
pay for heating the vast, murky (if 
impressive) area over the main 
courtroom. And the addition of a 
third county judge two years ago 
has barely sufficed to keep pace with 
the mounting number of cases in a 
county which has almost doubled in 
population in the past 15 years. 

Those who work in the courthouse 
have known the problem for a long 
time. For years, Grand Juries have 
recommended larger quarters. And 
in 1951, the Bucks County Bar As- 
sociation suggested that the county 
should build an entirely new court- 
house somewhere else. 

Anyway, as far as TRAVELER can 
find out, the Commissioners have 
made up their minds—and we might 
as well get used to the idea of a new 
courthouse. 


à 


Mom In 


ies k 


—Loaned by Fred F. Martin 


The argument in Doylestown over 
whether or not a new courthouse 
will ruin the peaceful beauty of 
courthouse park will seem a purely 
academic matter to thousands of the 
new residents in lower Bucks who 
have never been to the county seat 
—and who may never go there. In- 
deed, it is quite possible that a 
person who lives in Levittown and 
works in Trenton might live his life 
out without travelling to the 
“country” to visit the county offices. 


The reason for this is simple: 
while some of America’s best high- 
ways now cross Bucks County east 
to west, the north-south road system 
in Lower Bucks is so obsolete that 
a stranger would have to feel pretty 
adventurous to make the mid-county 
trip more than once. 


From a business and social view- 
point this is to be deplored—and we 
suggest that a good, straight north- 
south highway (proposed some time 
ago) should be built as soon as pos- 
sible for the economic good of the 
whole county. 


—THE EDITORS 


cem ED 


TAKING UP THE LAND: 1818 


In the fall of the year 1818, Charles and Mary Ent and their 


children joined the westward migration then going on. This 


is the second. part of a letter they wrote home to their friend 
Gershom Lambert of Lambertville on November 15th of that 


year. In case you missed last month’s traveler, the first part 


of the letter detailed their trip to Butler County, Ohio, where 


they offered $950 for “a small plaice” of 74 acres. 


He took some time to consider on (my 
offer) and then agreed to take it. There 
was about 8 acres soed with weete which 
I am to have halfe. We went back to 
Bullington and got ready to move on Sat- 
urday and John Martindell come to help 
me. The man cleared the house and 
moved into the Spring house and I went 
into the house which is as good as the 
best run of the cabins in this country. 
There is as good Spring of water and 
Springhouse as this country affordes. The 
first story of the Springhouse is laid up 
with Stone and the upper part with hughed 
logs and has a fireplace and Chimley in, 
so that the man and his family expect to 
winter in it. 


I got my Deed yesterday and paid him 
$300 and gave him my notes for the Re- 
due. Landes are arising very fast in this 
country. We are 8 miles beyant the big 
Miamney. The Landes in this Country 
are verry rich soil especially the Bottoms 
along the Rivers but I don’t think them 
so healthy nor the water as good as they 
are where the land is more rolling, as 
they call it in this country. I don’t think 
it near so rolling as your plaice but the 
land is richer than any on the river bot- 
toms on the Delaware. 

John Snyder lives with me and came 
out to help me farm next summer. We 
helped the man to Gather his Corn which 
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I would sopose to be four hundred bushels 
Weete 87% Cents pr Bushel. Corn is 31 
Cents pr Bushel. Beef is from 4 to 6 
Cents pr pound, Pork from 4 to 6 pr pd. 


I will now inform you of George Hidley 
and his family. We left them with Malon 
Taylor. I can’t inform you conserning 
them, whether they have got a place to 
go to or not. We have not seen them in 
two weeks. I am afeared that he will not 
give up his old habit and was sometimes 
verry trobelsom on the road, and his son 
not much better. I am afraid that they 
will not doo much for them selves nor 
enabody else. 


I will inform you about Charels. He 
was sick about one halfe a day. I think 
that he walked the best part of the road 
and the rest of the Children Asher and 
William would walk and run along for 
miles at a time. 


I now must close my letter as it is 
Sundy Nite at 9 o'clock. Our Cind love 
to you and all inquiring friends. Tell 
them that I will rite to them all when I 
get better. I have to go to hunt a Cow 
tomorrow and they are very high from 
20 to 25 Dollar. 


CHARLES ENT 
MARY ENT 


rI 


MIRACLE IN WALNUT 


Cabinetmaker William Porter of 
Doylestown, who made his first re- 
production of an antique while he 
was still in high school, set out in 
1946 to make a beautiful desk for 
his own home. Selecting features 
of the early Queen Anne period from 
examples at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, he chose solid 
walnut and went to work. 

When the time came, he took two 
sheets of veneer made from a knot 
in a walnut tree and placed them 
side by side for a desk front. And 
one day in 1947 he gave the piece 
its final polishing. It was then that 
the remarkable Biblical-looking por- 
trait (above) appeared in the whorl- 
ed grain of the veneer. 

At first he could hardly believe it, 
but as he polished and inspected 
the wood, he realized that a one-in- 
a-million chance had sent a saw 
ripping through the knot at the one 
and only place where the portrait— 
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by Mother Nature herself—could 
come to light. 


William, and his brother, Robert, 
have many fine reproductions of 
antique furniture for sale at their 
place south of Doylestown—but don't 
bother to ask if they'll sell this one. 
William Porter would only shake 
his head. 


Next Door To Simple 


IMPROVEMENT 


The recent auction of George S. Kauf- 
man’s place in Holicong has brought back 
to the pubs a wonderful story about his 
collaborator in theatrical hits, Moss Hart, 
who moved here when Kaufman did some 
years ago. The story has it that Hart 
took to country life with great enthusiasm 
and imagination, landscaping his new 
home in the grand manner. The climax 
of his efforts—one that had the neighbors 
on their ears-came when he had work- 
men move his swimming pool in order to 
plant a small grove of enormous trees in 
its place. Soon afterward, he was show- 
ing his estate to a friend. Не described 
what he had done, and said: “You can see 
the improvement." 


To which the friend reportedly said, 
enthusiastically, "It just shows what God 
could do—if only He had money." 


PROFIT & LOSS 


Abraham Fretz, a Bedminster Township 
farmer in Revolutionary times, was a de- 
vout member of the Deep Run Mennonite 
Church. He was also an astute business- 
man. The two sides of his nature had a 
terrible struggle one afternoon when a 
stranger passed by his pasture, saw his fine 
cows and tried to buy one. Abraham 
didn't want to sell, but the stranger was 
insistent that he put a price on her, so— 
thinking to end the matter—Abraham ask- 
ed double what the cow was worth. To 
his astonishment, the man paid him the 
money and drove the cow away. 


Abraham went back to work, but his 
conscience bothered him and he finally 
went into his house and talked the matter 


over with his wife. After looking at the 
problem from all angles, they made their 
decision—and Abraham dashed out of the 
house and chased down the road. 


Some time later he caught up with the 
man and the cow and gave back half the 
money, explaining to the astounded strang- 
er: "I don’t want to be damned-for a | 


» 


cow. i 


ADVICE 


Wan'd fon d'r law gans frei wit kumme, 
Muscht ebbes grosses schtehle; 
Net weniger asm Halb-Million* 


—Penna. Deitsch saying 


* If you must break the law, steal some- 
thing valuable; not less than half a mil- 
lion. 


КХХ ХА 
о оер 
QS 


—roy mckie 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH. “АҺ,” youll say, “that’s what winters used 
to be like around here.” But if you ve read Grace Chandlers study of 
winters on Page 12 of this issue, you'll know that it’s not a subject anyone 
can be sure about. We can be sure, however, that the photograph by 
Features Editor Sara Clark shows Vansant’s covered bridge in lower Sole- 


bury Township. 
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Parts 
Oliver—Tractors & Implements 
Louden—Barn Equipment 


Wilson—Coolers & Freezers 
G M C Trucks 


Sales Service 


Paul W. 
HISTAND CO. 


677 N. Main St., Doylestown 
Doylestown 4687 or 5507 


OUR AIM--- 


—as Bucks County's Own Radio 
Station, is to give our people 
programs that cover all the 
many phases of life in Bucks. 
Example: Miss Granger's farm 
program, "Fuss "n Feathers" 
from 11:45 to Noon. Example: 
News every hour, and a 15 
minute coverage at 12:30 end- 
ing with the farm market re- 
ports and a report from County 
Agricultural Agent, William 
Greenawalt. Example: The Cof- 
fee Club with representative 
groups invited every day from 
9:05 a. m. to 10:15 a. m. 

Keep tuned to Your Station, 
1570 on the Dial. 


Sincerely yours, 


WBUX 
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farm boom 
(Continued from Page 10) 


plus buildings) per farm, at $106.97 per 
acre. Bucks County value then was $290 
per acre! Prices since are estimated to 
have ranged generally from $300 to $3,000; 
Levitt & Sons, Inc. is said to have paid 
an average $1,500. 

The trend on this kind of land has been 
—as elsewhere in the nation some 80 per- 
cent of farm produce is raised by one- 
third of the farmers—toward the large and 
the mechanized farm. 

The average Bucks farmstead in 1950 
was 69.3 acres, compared with 65.7 five 
years earlier. In keeping with the U.S. 
picture where farm horses dwindled two- 
thirds in a half-century, Bucks had only 
1,661 horses or mules in 1950. There 
were, though, a whopping 4,432 tractors 
on these 3,751 farms where just 2,631 
had phones and 3,412 electricity. 

Looking briefly at results of county 
farming, corn led the grain yield in latest 
county figures, with wheat a weak second 
and hay actually being grown on more 
acres than any grain crop. This concen- 
tration on food crops is not surprising in 
the light of the high cost of feeds and 
also the fact that there were nearly ten 
hungry cows abroad in the land for each 
of the 3,751 farm operators. Spinach, 
sweet corn, tomatoes and green beans 
headed the vegetable parade. Poultry- 
men added up $840,000 chickens aged 
four months and older. 

This, undeniably, is the picture of a 
healthy, expanding farm economy reason- 
ably close to the big markets of both Phil- 
adelphia and New York. This was Bucks 
before the boom. What about the “after,” 
now that we've seen the "before"? What 
are the principal problems as seen through 
the farmer's eyes today? 

William Lovett, able to transfer his in- 
terests to Newtown through the help of 
two willing sons, finds—as all over America 
—the cost-price squeeze his main worry. 

"We bought a few steers at 23 cents 
to the pound for fattening. We put 500 
pounds on each, then sold them for only 


37 cents оп the market last fall. Why, 
that's just gettin our money out.  Fella 
cant make a livin’ that way!” 


Farmer Nicholas, 35 miles away in Dur- 
ham, agrees, saying he is off $200 to $300 
a month in milk revenue since 1948 while 
costs of farming have gone up 20 percent. 


Sitting comfortably in his easy chair 
with wife and three daughters around 
him on a Sunday afternoon, Nicholas adds 
that the cost of farm labor bothers him, 
as well as the pitch of his land. ^We 
farm five or six acres of this soil a day," 
he says, "They make it closer to twenty 
down south in the county." 


Backing Nicholas up on the point about 
farm labor, Jim Gemmell at Doylestown 
says that it costs $200 a month plus keep 
for necessary help now. Joe Canby esti- 
mates $200 a month plus some of the keep 
in Middletown Township. 


"We have to pay a dollar an hour for 
boys," says George Doane, Quakertown 
R. D. whose neighbor farms his place 
while he handles a plastics business in 
upper New Jersey. Brad Snipes, at Falls- 
ington, concurs with the dollar an hour 
figure for casual help, but expresses hap- 
piness that so much help is available from 
the influx of new citizens in his vicinity. 


Even a cursory study of national figures 
on farm wages—$116 monthly plus keep 
for full-time help, 86 cents an hour for 
casual labor—backs up the oft-repeated 
sentiment that the $200-plus-keep and dol- 
lar-an-hour costs here makes this the 
county's number one farm problem today. 

(This is the first part of a two-part 
article. Read Mr. Blanshard's conclusions 
—and the conclusions of the farmers he 
interviewed— in next month's Bucks 
County TRAVELER. ) 


Farming is 
Big Business 
... and 
Insuring your farm is 
Good Business 
Let us make a personal insur- 
ance analysis for you showing 


you improved protection and a 
possible premium saving. 


"Insurance is our Only 
Business" 


Bean, Maion 
and Eyer 


206 Cortland, 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Phone: 4843 


Monument Square, 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: 4226 


Get Down To Earth! 
And Make Every Acre Pay 


EDWIN HARRINGTON 
Agricultural Chemist 
Carversville, Pa., Sugan 2336 


Reliable, Complete, Rapid Service for 
SOIL and WATER ANALYSIS 


GARDY’S 


Books and Stationery 


Hallmark Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Main and State Streets 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


HARDWARE 


тет д 


House Furnishing Goods 
PAINT — TOOLS 


New Hope, Pa. Phone 3552 


Edward J. Dorney 
CABINET CO. 


Kitchen Planning 
and Building 


We plan and build everything 
for your kitchen including 
floor and wall installation, and 
designing birch kitchen cabi- 
nets and knotty pine cabinets. 
Let us build you the kitchen 
you've always wanted. 


650 E. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 621 


SUBSCRIBING'S EASY. Just send 

$2 and your name and addres; to— 

The BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


weather 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ly erase the depression which was occa- 
sioned when she impressed the snow with 
the beauty of her form.” In Yardleyville, 
the ladies took the gentlemen for a ride 
in a bob-sled to bid the Leap Year good- 
bye, promising them “stews” at Newtown. 
The restaurant was fresh out of bivalves 
and the group returned home “hungry 
and dry.” 

The winter of 1878 was the “old- 
fashioned kind." Very cold. The folks 
sealed up their houses and lived in a few 
rooms; sewed themselves up in their long 
underwear, agreeing with the experts that 
winter baths were foolish to the point of 
sinfulness; walked and drove across the 
frozen river to avoid bridge tolls. A War- 
minster farmer and his son set out for 
Philadelphia in a wagon on runners to 
sell their turkey crop and were forced to 
stop four times for hot soup. In the city, 
the son was found "stiff prone in the bot- 
tom of the wagon" and had to be de- 
frosted by the use of spirits inside and 
out. 

The year 1816 was popularly known as 
"the year without a summer" or as "eigh- 
teen hundred and froze to death." The 
terms were somewhat exaggerated, al- 
though in the northern states there were 
frosts and snow in every month of the year. 
Bucks Countians claim that the same thing 
happened here in 1883, with snow in 
varying amounts falling between January 
and January. The famous blizzard of 
March, 1888, literally buried the county 
under an avalanche of snow, ten to fifteen 
feet deep according to measurements made 
at the time and twice that deep in the 
memories of those who had to dig them- 
selves out. 

In a single fortnight in the winter of 
1890, there was snow, rain, fog, balmy 
breezes, hailstones "as big as goose eggs," 
icicles five feet long, mud to the wheel 
hubs, flowering forsythia, blue birds—and 
more snow. What do you mean “What’s 
happened to Bucks County weather?’ 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Handsomest Doan 


FIRE AND THE HAMMER. His- 
torical novel by Shirley Barker. Crown 
Publishers, New York. 339 pages. $3.50. 


This is a rip-roaring romance of Bucks 
County during the Revolutionary War 
when those hard-riding Tory outlaws, the 
Doan boys, were harrying tax collectors 
and inn-keepers from Quakertown {о 
Bristol-and General Washington was 
bringing victory out of defeat with his 
famous Delaware crossing. 


The heroine is a fictional, flame-haired 
New England heiress named Lass Mar- 
vayne, who visits here and falls in love 
with Mahlon, youngest and handsomest of 
the Doans. As befits this sort of novel, 
Lass manages to go along when the Doans 
rush to Trenton to warn the Hessians of 
Washington’s attack. 


She doesn’t see Mahlon much in the 
succeeding years but watches from afar 
as the new American government starts 
to clamp down on the Doans' horse-steal- 
ing, murdering and hell-raising. She does 
watch two of them die on the gallows 
and finally—well, we won't give away the 
end. 


Its a well-researched book—and when 
it varies from actuality, it is in a reason- 
able way. Example: one character is 
Samuel Bye, Buckingham Tax Collector. 
Dr. Arthur Edwin Bye, who now lives in 
the old homestead there, says the only 
Sam Bye alive in those days was 12 years 
old and lived in Solebury—in one of two 
homes now owned by the Counts and 
Guthrie families. 


But this is no drawback. In fact, one’s 
only objection could come on a_ very 
high level—for, if Fire and the Hammer 
is not the great folk tale it could have 
been, it certainly is a fine romance. 


—A. W. 
QE 9 
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The Family Shoe Store since 1868 


Nationally Advertised Brands for 
Men, Women and Children 
X-Ray Fitting 


Hinkel & Biehn 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


New Year 


Clearance Sale 


Including 
Bostonian—for men 
Vitality—for women 
And Children's shoes 
SAVINGS ОР TO 3095, —SO— 
"STEP ON IT" 


MOYER'S SHOES 
132 E. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa.—Phone 956-J 


The LINOTYPE WORK 
IN THE TRAVELER 
IS BY 


New Era 
Typesetting Service 
Modern Type Faces 


71 S. Main St. Phone 670 
Lambertville, N. J. 


Fine Furniture & House раа 


In our many separate display 
rooms, you will find excellent 
furnishings for your home— 
such as solid maple, mahogany 
and cherry furniture by Kling 
and Lewisburg—carpets by Lee 
& Magee. 

We're open from 8:30 to 5:30 
weekdays, and until 9:30 p. m. 
on Saturdays. You’ll find plen- 
ty of parking, too, at— 

266 South Main Street 
DOYLESTOWN 


(evus FURNITURE STORE 


IF--- 


You are furnishing, or 
decorating a new home 
during 1954— we would 
like to help you plan. 

You can order from our 
latest samples of Exclu- 
sive Fabrics from New 
York showrooms— we 
have both Modern and 
Traditional designs for 
upholstering, slip cov- 
ers and draperies. 


523 W. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa.—Phone 36 


HOLSINGER’S 


Fireplace Corner at the 


PINK HOUSE 


Antiques & Decoration 


On Route 202, in New Hope, Pa. 


Burwell & Louise Shepard 
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Collector's Luck 
By LOUISE SHEPARD 


A book called “Collectors Luck in 
France," a grown-ups fairy tale of antique 
adventuring and fabulous bargains, inspir- 
ed my recent European pilgrimage. The 
minor detail that it was published twenty 
years ago did not seem important. 


My search began in Rouen on the 
Normandy coast because the ‘Collector’ 
book had listed numberless wonderful 
spots for antiques there. It was a most 
saddening start. Many of the addresses 
listed in the book turned out to be noth- 
ing but huge caverns in the street. An- 
tique dealers had scattered or vanished. 
We seem to forget over here that France 
is still full of these reminders of the re- 
cent war. 


But I trudged over the cobblestones 
there, and elsewhere, and while the bar- 
gains had vanished, too, I did gradually 
fill up my canvas duffle bag with loot, 
until it got darn heavy. After lugging a 
sack full of pewter (mostly lead) and 
other weighty do-dads all over France I 
yearned for the simple shopping possible 
along Route 202 and other Bucks County 
byways, where you can drive up to a 
shop, buy a table or a teapot, and toss 
it in the back of your car with little or 
no effort. 


Rouen taught me another lesson that 
every old-time antiquer should know; 
never pass up something good in antici- 
pation of greener fields elsewhere. As 
Rouen was my first stop, and things seemed 
priced high, I was sure the bargains were 
waiting ahead at the Flea Market in Paris, 
or the Rastro in Madrid. I spent the rest 
of the trip kicking myself over the copper 
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HE HIDEOUT CAVE 
on Tohickon Creek of 
the famous Doans, 
Bucks County Out- 

laws of Revolutionary times, is 

part of a parcel of land available 
on my list of properties for sale. 

Said British General Lord Howe, 
who was greatly aided through 
their Tory beliefs, "There were 


seven of them, all athletic men, full 
six feet high, possessed of courage 
and activity seldom equalled. They 
rank with Robin Hood and others 
of historical notoriety." 

For other lots or acreage, and 
old and new homes in historic 


Bucks County, consult 


MAURICE M. ELY 
North Main Street 


New Hope 2828 


Have You Books 
For Sale? 


If so, send us your list and we shall 
be happy to advise you any way we 
can. | 


Are T here Books 
You Want? 


Send for our quotations, and when 
you come to Philadelphia be sure to 
visit us and bring your friends. We 
have 900,000 volumes оп display, 
through which you are welcome to 
browse. 


Leary's Book Store 
Largest Old Book Store in America 
9th Street, below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


For Your Casual Time—Leather 
shorts, skirts, pullovers, hoods, or 
coats are smart, comfortable and 
long wearing. Come in and see 
our selection, designed here. 


ALAN MILLER 


Fashions In Leather 
Bridge Street New Hope 2356 


SALE! 

Right after Christmas all 
Christmas cards, wrapping 
paper and decorations go on 
sale at half price. This is the 
only sale the Craft Shop ever 
has. 


North Main Street 


New Hope 3634 
Daily: Sundays: 
9 to 6 11 to 6 


collector's luck 


lavabos, the cunning tables, etc., I had 
left behind. (Actually I have bought the 
same kind of tables for less money in 
Lahaska, but that is the penalty you pay 
for buying in France instead of Bucks 
County. ) 

Just back of our hotel in Paris, on the 
Rue du Bac, I spotted a shop with a 
neat sign in the window stating that every- 
thing was “Epoch, or of the period. Now 
this was news indeed because antiquing 
in Paris was largely a matter of wading 
through oceans of phonies and clever re- 
productions. But when I pushed open 
the door of this shop which guaranteed 
all its merchandise genuine, those 'epoch' 
antiques turned out to be suits of armor 
not exactly suitable for ranch-house loung- 
ing, religious relics that might rile the 
neighbors, or massive cupboards designed 
for homes the size of Independence Hall. 
The proprietor was a nice guy, however, 
and after I sputtered and stuttered a few 
moments in my guide-book French, he 
asked me in perfect English where I lived 
in America. When I said "Just outside 
Philadelphia," he perked right up and 
wanted to know whether I knew Mr. 
Berry. 

“Well,” says I, “one of the reasons I 
came all the way to France was to shave 
a few dollars off the prices Lester Berry 
gets for his elegant antiques." 

My French friend found that amusing 
and assured me that he always buys from 
Mr. Berry when he comes to America to 
find stock for his shop in Paris. “I will 
be there looking for things next month," 
he added. 

And that, my dear friends, is why you 
will probably have better luck collecting 
in Bucks County than on the rue du Bac. 


AXIN 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Colonial Reproductions 
Decorative Accessories 


— Gifts — 


Second St. Pike Southampton 
Phone Elmwood 7-1010 


FM MEANS FINE MUSIC 


We live in one of the best areas in the country for 
FM reception. If you are missing all the entertain- 
ment FM offers, hear one of our superb FM-AM 
Radios, either at our factory 5 miles north of New 
Hope just off Route 32, or at the Delaware Bookshop 


in New Hope. 
Arthur Ansley Mfg. Co. 
RD No. 2, Doylestown, Pa. — Phone Sugan 2711 


LYNN PHOTO 


SANDY RIDGE FLOWER SHOP 


To help you remember— 
—We telegraph flowers anywhere 


On East STATE Street near MAIN, Doylestown 


TELEPHONE: Doylestown 4169 


We Think we are Bucks County’s Smallest 
Shop—But you can't miss our Big Sign—and 
our handmade gifts are worth the trip out 
Route 202—we're a little West of Doyles- 
town—and open evenings too! 


—Russ ‘п Esther 


Handcraft House 
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Unexpected Guests? 
Try Our Frozen 


Chicken Pie 
Chicken Croquettes 


e 
® 
ө Chicken Scrapple 
© Beef Pie 

e 


Oyster Pie 
At АП Good Grocers 


Where Frozen Foods Are Sold 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD of our 
large variety of fine baked goods—we 
claim it’s the largest in all of Bucks 
County, and it’s baked fresh daily. 
Here's where you'll find it: 


19 S. Hellertown Ave., Quakertown 
Quakertown Farmer’s Market 

27 E. Walnut St., Sellersville 
Bristol Farmers Market 

Allentown 


Leh’s Dept. 


Store, 


Zauns Market, Bethlehem 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 
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Schnitz un Knepp 


Good, tasty, hearty food is characteristic 
of Pennsylvania Dutch cooking, which oft- 
en features combinations that seem unus- 
ual to ‘foreigners.’ The old-time Schnitz 
un Knepp is typical. The following recipe 
will yield six to eight servings: 


2 to 3 lb. ham (shank end) 
Dried apples (pt. or qt. as preferred) 


2 tablespoons brown sugar 


Cover dried apples (Schnitz) with water 
and soak overnight or several hours. Sim- 
mer ham for 3 hours or until almost ten- 
der. Add the brown sugar and apples 
and water in which they were soaked. 
Continue to boil for another hour or until 
apples and ham are almost done. Mix 
dumplings (Knepp) and drop by spoonful. 
Cover tightly and cook for a full 15 min- 
utes. Serve ham surrounded with apples 
and dumplings. Cover with gravy, which 
may need to be thickened with a little 
flour. 


DUMPLINGS 


Sift together 2 cups of flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt and 3 teaspoons baking powder. Blend 
in 1 slightly beaten egg, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter and enough milk to make a 
moist, stiff batter, say 2/3 to 3/4 cup. 
Drop into boiling liquid. 
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Gourmets! 


Your Attention, If you Please... 


We make a special feature of exotic, imported delicacies, 
among them: 


Danish Cocktail Sausages — Dill Pickled Midget Corn — 

Enchilada Sauce — Antipasto — Sliced Papaya — Wine Jellies 

— Crepes Suzette — French Hum Cakes — Turtle Soup 
Candies from France, Holland, England, Switzerland 


AND—the Finest Selection of Foods - Meats - Produce 


Leatherman & Godshall 


Your order will get Open until 6:00 p. m. 
special attention and 41 East State Street 
Fast, Free Delivery. Doylestown 3561 


Dorothea Olive B. 
N. Berks Zohlman 
R. N. R. N. 
Zohlman Nursing Home 
Formerly Potts Convalescent Home 
Special Diet and 24-Hour Nursing Care 
For Convalescents, Elderly Folk, and Chronic Illnesses. 

Telephone: Quakertown 591 
108 Main Street Richlandtown, Pa. 
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Colonial Convalescent Home 


24 Hour Nursing Care 
Registered Nurses 


Reasonable Rates 


Our Home is ideal for the Elderly, Convalescent or Chronically ill person who 
wants a homelike atmosphere but needs proper nursing care. Our surroundings 
are most pleasant, our meals delicious. Naturally, we are State Licensed. 


1408 W. Broad Street Quakertown 1170 Quakertown, Pa. 


Insured Savings 
Home Loans 


Personal Service 


Doylestown Federal Savings & Loan Association 
17 West Court Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Doylestown 4554 


\ EVEN IF YOU DON’T live in east 
central Bucks, we think you'll like the 
weekly New Hope GAZETTE. Our 


QUAKERTOWN LAUNDRY community is a nice one and its citi- 
| zens have a wide scope of interests so 
The Family Laundry that many people in faraway places 


read it happily each week.  Subscrip- 
tions are $3 a year—but Traveler read- 
ers may take a trial 6-month sub- 
115 South Second Street scription by sending $1 to the New 
Hope GAZETTE, New Hope, Pa. 


Phone 994, Quakertown, Pa. —The Editors 


MIRIAM K. STEELY 
All Forms of Insurance 
Notary Public 


207 S. 11th St., Quakertown 
Phone: 711-W 


The Only Laundry In Bucks County! 
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When I was a boy, there was always a 
bottle on my grandfather’s pantry shelf 
that intrigued me. It was a whiskey bot- 
tle, but what worried me was how the 
thing as large as a cucumber, yellow and 
red in color, got into the bottle. As I 
grew older I was told it was balsam 
whiskey and was taken in small doses for 
stomach cramps. I was reminded of this 
old remedy the other night. 

Old timers know about the balsam vine, 
because their fearless foreparents grew it 
for therapeutic purposes. But to those 
without such helpful knowledge, I will hit 
a few high points. 

The fruit of the vine, called the balsam 
apple, may be inserted into a quart bottle 
when the apple is in bud. Tie the bottle 
so it will not drag upon the vine. The 
apple will grow to maturity inside the 
bottle. Then fill the rest of the bottle 
with whiskey, let it set a spell and 
you have the best remedy for stomach 
cramps known to man, when taken in 
judicious doses. 

The balsam apple is also the base of a 
homemade ointment good for most ex- 
ternal ailments of man or beast. But aside 
from these therapeutic qualities, the bal- 
sam vine is highly ornamental in its own 
right, and is a distinctive addition to any 
yard, porch, fence or trellis. 

Could any old timer send us a couple 
of balsam seeds? We feel the need of a 
balsam nip now and then. 
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(Continued on Page 33) 
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SERIOUS MUSICIANS, 
such as Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
and Sir Thomas Beecham, de- 
mand High - Fidelity  radio- 
phonographs because they are 
not satisfied with anything but 
the best in range and tone re- 
production. 

If you have not yet had the 
privilege of hearing a good 
high-fidelity instrument, may 
we suggest you come in and 
hear one of our superlative sets. 
We carry nationally known 
names such as FISHER, WEB- 
COR, RCA-VICTOR, COLUM- 
BIA and PHILCO. In addition, 
we are privileged to carry the 
ANSLEY High-Fidelity radio- 
phonograph, made in Lumber- 
ville, Bucks County, by the 
Arthur Ansley Manufacturing 
Company. 

—LOUIS PEARLMAN 
34 S. Main St., Doylestown 4654 


THIS CORNER has always been 
a Hardware Corner—Always will 
be. Besides General Hardware, we 
handle Paints, Oils, Glass, Sport- 
ing Goods, House Furnishing 
Goods and Garden Seeds. 


SHIVE 
Hardware Company 
Corner Main & State 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 4053 


SUBSCRIBING’S EASY. Just send 

$2 and your name and address to— 

The BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


Short Sunshine Vacations are within a day's 

travel by plane: 

Bermuda from Philadelphia: $99.00 round trip 

Nassau from New York: $168.00 round trip 

Jamaica from New York: $199.99 round trip 
—all plus 15% tax— 


RU BUCKS COUNTY'S OWN 
WETHERILL TRAVEL AGENCY 


44 EAST COURT STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
& GERAGHTY TELEPHONE DOYLESTOWN 254 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


The Bank of Service 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IT PROBABLY ISN'T PROFESSIONAL at least we've never 
seen a note like this in any other magazine—but we'd like to 
point out to those Bucks County readers who are in business 
that the Bucks County TRAVELER gets to a well-rounded 
audience in this prosperous county of ours. If you think the 
goods you sell or the services you offer would benefit them 
please write or call our advertising department. The phone 
numbers are New Hope 2273 or 2885, the address is simply 
—THE TRAVELER, New Hope, Pa. 
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old traveler 
(Continued from Page 3l) 


Speaking of internal remedies, we ran 
across the following amusing advertisement 
in the Doylestown Correspondent & Farm- 
ers Advertiser, published March 23rd, 
1819: 


NOTICE 


The subscriber earnestly requests all 
persons indebted to her for Entertainment, 
or otherwise, to make immediate payment. 
She does not mean to scold or threaten; 
but those who delay payment after the 
first of April next, may blame themselves 
for any expense which may attend the 
collection. 


ANN DE COURSEY 


Innkeeper, Buckingham 


Evidently, the local gentry had kept 
themselves warm and іп good spirits 
through the winter months and now the 
time had arrived when they must pay the 
piper. 


GRIER'S CORNER. In early times, 
Griers (or Grier’s Corner)-life centered 
around the village store that stood midway 
between Dublin and Fountainville on route 
313. The store building disappeared about 
45 years ago, but the old Grier homestead, 
built in 1742, still stands. It was a man- 
sion in its heyday and is an interesting 
old stone building today with every evi- 
dence of early Pennsylvania German arch- 
itecture. The pioneer settlers around this 
little hamlet were Mathew and John Greer 
(or Grier), Irish Presbyterians who came 
from County Tyrone about 1735. Man, 
of the family became prominent in church 
and educational circles. Col. Joseph Greer 
was active in running down the Doan 
outlaws in the Revolution. John Greer 
was a Colonial Justice of the Peace and 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1776. 


The Diarman family have occupied the 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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On Your Dial 


Serving the 
Delaware Valley 


18 Hours a Day! 
(6 A. M. To Midnight) 


IT SEEMS SORT of funny for a 
drugstore to be selling candy, like we 
especially feature Whitman’s, or to 
handle so many of the different things 
Drugstores do today. However, keep 
in mind, our main job is still to Com- 
pound the Prescriptions for your Med- 
icines with the greatest skill—the other 
things have just grown up around the 
basic need folks have for their drug 
store. We're at 213 W. Broad, Quak- 
town 135. 


Le Roy A. Hillegass 


The REXALL Store 


v 
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Certified Meter Delive 
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К 74. QUAKERTOWN 57 8 
Q^ aout. 550, 313 
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ANNUAL 


WHITE 
SALE 
All White Yard Goods 
Scarfs — Table Cloths 
Blankets — Curtains 
Vanity Sets — Rag Rugs 
Pillow Cases — Sheets 


Deaterlys 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Hartman Insurance 


Ray Z. and Lee W. 


All Forms of Insurance 


211 W. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 224 


INTERESTED IN 
HOME MOVIE EQUIPMENT? 


We handle a complete line and full 
service for Home Movie Equipment as 
well as all makes of regular Cameras. 


In addition to our Film and Photo 
supplies we also carry: 


Royal Portable Typewriters 
Remington Adding Machines 
Safe Guard Check Writers 


MAUGERI 
CAMERA SHOP 
17 S. Third Street 

Quakertown, Pa. 

Phone Quakertown 294 


SEEN THE DOCTOR? 

Our prescriptions are filled with 
the most recent developments in 
pure drugs. We have given fine 
prescription service to Bucks Coun- 
ty residents since 1888. 


KERSHNER'S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street, Doylestown 4666 


ARTHUR W. TREFFINGER & SON 


Funeral Home 


“As Old as 1909 — As Modern as 1953” 


20-22 N. Ambler Street 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


Phone 247 


old traveler 
(Continued from Page 33) 


house for the past 20 years. J. Arthur 
Shelly, owner of a large dairy farm near- 
by, remembers going to the store as a boy 
and he tells the TRAvELER it was conduct- 
ed by a Greer until it closed. 
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Finally, here are some brief items. We 
would like to thank Mrs. Henry Turner, 
Mr. Maurice Ely and Mr. Fred F. Martin 
for their contributions to this issue. Next 
month, TRAvELER will have a fascinating 
story by Hazel Gover of Rushland, who 
takes us on a tour of a remarkable Italian 
colony near her home. Апа ГЇЇ be back 
with information about covered bridges— 
and about the unusual ‘Quaker Walk’ at 
the George School in Newtown. Mean- 
while, ГЇЇ be waiting for those balsam 
vine seeds. 

—Henry L. Freking 


QST 
Values 


I saw a man and he was bent 

His hair was sparse and white; 

I saw a man with work worn hands 
Advancing to the night. 

I saw a man in raiment poor; 

His boots were coarse and frayed. 

I saw a man, a little man, 

That time had quite decayed. 


I saw a man and he was straight 
His boots were firm and stout; 

I saw a man, a wealthy man 
Who strutted all about. 


How cruel, I thought, that life should deal 
Such an unbalanced score: 

The old one weary, poor and frail; 

The young one grasping more. 


I saw the eyes of both these men 
And found the man of means: 
The rich one walked in poverty; 
The poor one held his dreams. 
—Kate MURDOCK 
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HOWARD S. ELLIS 


County-Wide Service 
Linoleum 
Asphalt Tile 
Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 
Venetian Blinds 
Window Shades 


51 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Doylestown 4552 


IF 


34 Years Experience 
Means Anything, Call 


D. C. STONE 


For Registered Plumbing 
and Heating 


OIL BURNERS 
24-Hour Service 
Harry S. Stone, Reg. Plumber 
Tel. Quakertown 1028 


FRED A. REED 
York Oil Burners 
Heating 
17% W. Court St., Doylestown 
Phones: 5829 & 3729 


This Issue of The 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


is a sample of our work 


a 
Gardy Printing Co. 
28 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 4369 


OURS IS a place with по tele- 
vision. Our Beer is good, our Wines, 
and Cocktails, excellent. 


We're located two miles south of 


Liquors 


Quakertown оп the Quakertown- 

Doylestown Road (Rt. 313) and our 

phone is Quakertown 1052. 
Henry H. De Pue 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING IS SUBJECT TO EDITORIAL APPROVAL. 


50c EACH LINE 


MINIMUM $1.50. NO CONFUSING ABBREVIATIONS. CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADVER- 
TISING—$6.00 PER COLUMN INCH. — TELEPHONE: NEW HOPE 2885 OR 2273. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


TREE SERVICE. Call us if you want trees trim- 
med, decorated or removed. Also fences erected. 
Locust posts and poles any length.  —Call ED 
SCHILLER, Lambertville 956-R-1. 


SPORTING GOODS—At JOHNNY SMOLL'S SPORTS- 
MAN'S SHOP, 406 N. Broad Street, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. Phone 1308-W. 


BLYTHE CONTRACTORS—Excavating, grading, black 
top paving, rental of heavy equipment. 
—Call Doylestown 5669. 


ANTIQUES 


"THE BARN" ANTIQUES. Fine Primitives, Home- 
spun Linens, Woolen  Coverlets, China, Glass, 
Wrought Iron, Pottery, Copper, Brass and Pewter. 
Unusual handcarved woodenware. End of Ferry 
St. on the Delaware. Phone New Hope 3509. 

—DbDELLA M. CLARK. 


A GENERAL LINE of carefully selected good an- 
tiques, sensibly priced. Lambertville shop, corner 
of Bridge & Main Streets, Telephone 265. New 
Hope shop by appointment only. Closed Sundays. 

—QGRACE D. WILSON-LAVERY. 


AUTHENTICATED Early American Antiques. 
Main Street, Route 611, Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4394. —RUTH С. BLISS. 


485 N. 
Phone 
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PINK HOUSE—Decorative antiques both formal & 
primitive for collector and dealer. (Fabrics and 
lamp shades.) Right in town on Rt. 202. Phone 
New Hope 3302. —BURWELL & LOUISE SHEPARD. 


DISTELBIRD Antique Shop offering Pennsylvania 


Dutch "Stuff." Fine, decorative American апа 
European Primitives at Favorable Prices. 
—Mechanic Street, New Hope. Keepers: С. Dicky 
& D. Sheedy. 


FORMAL, COUNTRY AND PRIMITIVE antiques both 
English and American in one of New Hope's 
most historic settings. THE CRAWFORDS, at "'Cintra" 
opposite the High School on U. S. 202. 


BUCKS COUNTY'S LARGEST glass collection. Also 
local, Early American antiques, furniture and 
bric-a-brac. —EDNA'S ANTIQUE SHOP, The Gen- 
eral Greene Inn, Buckingham, Pa. Phone Bucking- 
ham 2981. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


HOMEMADE Christmas Gifts from at home and 
abroad. At the NEW HOPE EXCHANGE, Mechanic 
Street, New Hope. 


GIFTS FOR ALL Occasions. Items of beauty for 
home and garden. —QUAKERTOWN DISPLAY 
MART, Route 309 at W. Broad Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Phone 770. 
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Now 


you can vacation in your own 

back yard. And this flagstoned 

barbecue will certainly cost you 
less! We will finance. 
Stone for Anything Permanent 

Roofs - Walks - Terraces - Floors 
Vermont Slate — Building Stone 


Pennsylvania Flagstone 
(in all colors) 


ELWIN FENOFF 


Route 313 Telephone 


Doylestown-Quakertown Highway Perkasie 7767 


"No Job too Large or Too Small" 


KUUP > 
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County-Wide Service for Fine Household Furnishings. 


Complete Suites or Occasional Pieces 
For Every Room 


Divans - Occasional Chairs - Coffee Tables - Lamps 
Radios - Television Sets - End Tables 
Toasters - Mixers - Cookware 
Washers - Refrigerators 


AND don’t forget our Juvenile Furniture Department. 


Cross Keys, Doylestown — Phone Doylestown 5611 
Open Friday & Saturday Evenings until 9 p. m. 


Make It а МҮСЕ 1954! 


“Ihe Home of Nice Footiwaar’ 
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For more than half a century, ever since David Nyce started 
his small carpenter shop in Doylestown back in 1895, the 
Nyce family has been serving Bucks County. Once again 
we wish you all a bright New Year from each of our five 
stores. We hope we can help you plan for greater happi- 
ness and comfort in 1954. 


W. J. Nyce Shoe Store Nyce Supply 
Doylestown Doylestown 
Nyce Planing Mill 
Doylestown 
Nyce Supply Yard | | Nyce Crete Co. 


New Britain Lansdale 


